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from which such comradeship could spring, and he found
his domestic life extremely boring. In public he would
speak of her as the paragon of wives who made it possible
for him to support the tremendous burden of empire,
and, visiting with her the Borussian Corps at Bonn, to
which he had belonged as a university student, he told
them that the smile she had bestowed on them that day
had ennobled their lives. But in private she did not en-
noble his, nor did she exist for him except as a dignified
but tedious presence who sat sewing after dinner till he
asked her whether she was going to stop there all night.1
Emotionally, indeed, women made no appeal to him, any
more than to his grandfather, the Prince Consort, and as
intimate companions he vastly preferred the unmixed
society of his own sex. He had inherited from his mother
and grandfather vivid artistic tastes, and he frankly adored
this large, soft, witty and highly cultivated Count Eulen-
burg, who wrote Nordic sagas, which he set to music and
sang in his agreeable baritone voice, while William, sitting
by the piano, turned over the pages in rapt enchantment.
They went together to the Wagner festival at Bayreuth,
and planned to get the master's operas properly given at
Berlin. Eulenburg dedicated a volume of ballads to him;
he sent him his Nordic Battle Song, and hoped that the
brass band of the Hussars, supplemented by bugles,
would be able to render it worthily. When they met
at shooting parties they made woodland trysts, and
William quoted to him stanzas of his own Nordic lays,
and confided to him the flatness of his domestic life.
Eulenburg sent him a Tyrolean rustic knife with the
carved motto * Das Leben ohne Freut ist wohl ein
Traurigkeit/ and commented that it was right to ' stab
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